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REGULATIONS FOR TRUCK DRIVERS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Promulgates 
Hour and Service Requirements 


Comprehensive regulations, establishing a 60-hour week 
and a 10-hour day for truck drivers, and setting forth many 
other detailed requirements and standards relating to the 
safety of operation of trucks, have recently been promulgated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to become effective 
on August 1, 1940. These regulations will apply to all can- 
ners who operate trucks in interstate commerce, even though 
these trucks carry only the products of the canners. 

The new regulations, which were issued under authority 
conferred by the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, are the culmi- 
nation of a long series of hearings held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine whether there is a need 
for such regulation of private c&rriers of property in inter- 
state commerce. The regulations prescribed are substan- 
tially identical with those issued by the Commission for 
common and contract carriers some time ago, which, of 
course, were not applicable to trucks operated by canners 
for the transportation of their own property. 

Also important is the effect of these new regulations in 
settling the controversy that has existed for some time over 
the applicability of the wage and hour law to truck drivers. 
In the past the Wage and Hour Division has taken the posi- 
tion that truck drivers employed by private carriers are 
subject to the maximum hour provisions of the wage and 
hour law because of the absence of any Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations on this subject. 


General Scope of the Regulations 


The new regulations, which are designed to promote safety 
of operation of interstate trucks, are quite lengthy and com- 
prehensive in scope. In addition to establishing maximum 
hours of service for truck drivers, they set forth many re- 
quirements relating to equipment and operation that must 
be met by interstate operators of trucks. Specifically, the 
subjects dealt with are (1) qualifications of drivers, (2) 
driving of motor vehicles, (3) parts and accessories neces- 
sary for safe operation, (4) hours of service of drivers, and 
(5) inspection and maintenance. On many of these subjects 
the regulations go into considerable detail specifying, for 
example, the type of safety equipment (flares, etc.), which 
must be carried by trucks, and the precise manner in which 
this equipment must be used in the event of accidents. 


For this reason, it is impossible in this summary to set 
forth in detail all of the regulations prescribed, and only the 
more important parts can be summarized, All carriers who 
operate trucks should, however, acquire copies of these regu- 
lations before their effective date next August and become 
familiar with their details. While the specific regulations 
have not yet been published in printed form, it is expected 
that such printed copies will be available some time prior to 


this effective date, and notice of this fact will be given in the 
INFORMATION LETTER, 


Among the important parts of the new regulations are the 
provisions establishing qualifications and maximum hours of 
service for truck drivers. As to the qualifications for drivers, 
the regulations provide that no private carrier of property 
in interstate commerce may employ as a driver any person 
less than 21 years of age, or any person who is not fully 
qualified by experience and training to operate safely the 
type of motor vehicle that he drives. The only exception to 
the requirement that drivers must be at least 21 years of age 
is in the case of drivers between 18 and 21 who are employed 
to drive trucks controlled and operated by a farmer and used 
only in the transportation of the farmer's commodities and 
products. Even this exemption applies only when the truck 
does not have a gross weight, including the load, in excess 
of 10,000 Ibs. 

In addition, the regulations require that drivers must meet 

(Continued on page 6219) 


Senate Committee Recommends Proposal to 
Make Food-Drug Transfer Effective June 30 
A proposal to make the effective date of the transfer of 
the Food and Drug Administration to the Federal Security 
Agency effective on June 30, 1940 has been presented to the 
Senate by the special Senate committee on government 
reorganization. If the proposal is adopted by Congress and 
signed by the President, it would make the changes author- 
ized in Reorganization Plans Number 3 and 4 effective at 
the beginning of the new Federal fiscal year. Otherwise, 
as was noted in the last issue of the INrormation Letter, 
the transfer would become effective on June 11, 1940, if 
Congress is still in session at that time, or not until 60 con- 
tinuous days of a future session of Congress have elapsed. 
A similar proposal dealing with the effective date of Re- 
organization Plans Number 1 and 2 was enacted last year. 


Gillette Marketing Act Amendments Reported 

The Gillette bill (S. 3426), containing a proposal for re- 
peal of the canning crops exemption from the imposed con- 
trol and order sections of the Marketing Agreements Act, 
was favorably reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
Agriculture on May 29. The bill is now on the Senate 
Calendar and may be considered by unanimous consent or 
by an affirmative vote of a majority on the motion of any 
senator. 

The canning industry's opposition to involuntary and im- 
posed control over fruits and vegetables for canning, and 
its reasons therefor, have been voiced at Congressional 
hearings a number of times. A year ago representatives of 
the Association testified in opposition to similar provisions 
of the Jones bill (H. R. 6208), and recently the views of the 
industry were presented to a Senate subcommittee consider- 
ing the Gillette bill. 
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Suggested Findings and Order Filed on 
Proposed ment to Tomato Standard 


Suggested findings of fact and order have been filed with 
the Secretary of Agriculture by the presiding officer who 
conducted the hearing on the proposal to amend the stand- 
ard of identity for canned tomatoes to permit the use of 
calcium chloride. These were published in the Federal Regis- 
ter for May 21. 


The suggested order would amend the original standard of 
identity by adding to it the language appearing in italics 
below and by deleting from it the language appearing in 
brackets, as follows: 

53.040 Canned tomatoes. Identity; label statement of op- 
tional ingredients: 


(a) Canned tomatoes are mature tomatoes of red or red- 
dish varieties which are peeled and cored and to which may 
be added one or more of the following optional ingredients: 


(1) The liquid draining from such tomatoes during or 
after peeling and coring. 

(2) The liquid strained from the residue from preparing 
such tomatoes for canning, consisting of peelings and cores 
with or without such tomatoes or pieces thereof. 

(3) The liquid strained from mature tomatoes of such 
varieties. 

(4) Purified calcium chloride, in a quantity reasonably 
necessary to firm the tomatoes, but in no case more than 
0.05 per cent (calculated as anhydrous calcium chloride) of 
the weight of the finished canned tomatoes. 

It may be seasoned with one or more of the optional in- 
gredients: 

{(4)] (5) Sale 
[(5)] (6) Spices 


[(6)] (7) Flavoring 


(b) When optional ingredient (2) is present, the label 
shall bear the statement “With Added Strained Residual 


Tomato Material from Preparation for Canning.” When 
optional ingredient (3) is present, the label shall bear the 
statement “With Added Strained Tomatoes.” When optional 
ingredient (4) is present, the label shall bear the state- 
ment “Trace of Calcium Chloride Added” or “With Added 
Trace of Calcium Chloride.” When optional ingredient [ (5) ] 
(6) or [(6)] (7) is present, the label shall bear the state- 
ment or statements “Spice Added” or “With Added Spice,” 
“Flavoring Added” or “With Added Flavoring,” as the case 
may be. If two or [all] more of optional ingredients (2), 
(3) [(5)] (6), and [(6)] (7) are present, such statements 
may be combined, as for example “With Added Strained 
Tomatoes, Residual Tomato Material from Preparation for 
Canning, Spice and Flavoring.” In lieu of the word “Spice” 
or “Flavoring” in such statement or statements, the common 
or usual name of such spice or flavoring may be used. Wher- 
ever the name “Tomatoes” appears on the label so con- 
spicuously as to be easily seen under customary conditions 
of purchase, the statement or statements herein specified 
showing the optional ingredients present shall immediately 
and conspicuously precede or follow such name, without in- 
tervening written, printed, or graphic matter. 

An objection and a proposed amendment to the presiding 
officer’s suggested findings and suggested order have been 
filed by the National Canners Association, based on the argu: 
ment that no specific maximum limit on the amount of cal- 
cium chloride permitted is necessary since its use is self- 
limiting, and based further on the belief that an inadvertent 


miscalculation has been made in formulating the proposed 
finding and conclusion. 


The Association’s amendment proposes that no limitation 
be set in the standard on the amount of calcium chloride 
permitted, or, if this is considered inadvisable, that the limit 
be 0.05 per cent calcium, rather than calcium chloride. This 
limit would be equivalent to approximately 0.14 per cent 
calcium chloride. 


SIRUPS IN CANNED FRUITS 


Food Division Summarizes Requirements on Use 
of Dextrose in Canned Fruits 


Requirements on the use of dextrose in canned fruits have 
been summarized in a notice, signed by W. B. White, chief 
of the Food Division of the Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. The notice is addressed to “fruit 
canners using dextrose”, and deals with the composition of 
the different sirups named as optional ingredients in certain 
canned fruits. The notice follows: 


“Existing standards of identity for canned fruit require 
that when the canner elects to use sirups made from a mix- 
ture of dextrose and “7 the mixed sirups shall approxi- 
mate the sweetness of the corresponding sucrose sirups 
designated in the standards as light, medium, heavy or extra 
heavy. This means that the total weight of the mixed sweet- 
ening ingredient in the sirup must be somewhat more than 
when sucrose alone is used, because dextrose is not as sweet 
as sucrose. 


“The calculation of the total weight of such mixtures re- 
quired under varying conditions is simple. The basis of the 
calculation is, of course, the finding of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that dextrose is 2/3 as sweet as sucrose, weight for 
weight. For the benefit of the person who does not think in 
terms of formulas it is convenient to think of this relation- 
ship as ‘1/3 less sweet than sucrose’, Let us suppose that 
the canner makes a dry mixture of sucrose and dextrose 
which is 1/4 dextrose by weight (1 part dextrose to 3 of 
sucrose), Since 1/4 of the mixture is ‘1/3 less sweet than 
sucrose’, the whole mixture will be 1/12 less sweet (pound 
for pound) than if it were sucrose alone. In other words, 
it will be 11/12 as sweet, and the canner will, therefore, have 
to use 12/11 as much for any given class of sirup (medium, 
heavy, etc.) than if he used sucrose alone. In like manner 
he will have to use 9/8 as much if his mixture is 1/3 dex- 
trose, 6/5 as much if it is 1/2 dextrose, and so on. 

, — calculation for any mixture can also be made as 
ollows: 


“If S = parts sucrose to 1 part dextrose, by weight 
“And X = pounds of dry sucrose-dextrose mixture equal 
in sweetness to 1 4) of sucrose 


“Then X = 
38+2 


“For the convenience of canners these calculations are, in 
the following tables, translated into actual Brix ranges for 
two different dry mixtures of sucrose and dextrose, with the 
Brix ranges of all-sucrose sirups placed alongside for com- 
parison, The former are calculated to the second decimal 
place in order to give significance to the first decimal place, 
which is as close as the average Brix instrument can be read 
with any degree of accuracy. Mixed sirups should come 
within the indicated Brix ranges to the nearest unit in the 
first decimal place. It will be easy for the canner to con- 
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struct other tables for any other sucrose-dextrose mixture he 
may wish to use.” 


The tables included in the notice are as follows: 
Permissible Range— Actual Brix Reading 


Sirup All- 3 Parts Sucrose- 2 Parts Sucrose- 
Produets Designation Sucrose 1 Part Dextrose 1 Part Dextrose 
To leas To less To less 
From than From From than 
Sweet Light 10°) «©2010. 91 —* 21.81-+° 11.25° 22.5° 
Cherries Medium 20° «30° 21.81° 32.72+° 22.5° 33.75° 
and Heavy 30° «640° 32.72 43.63 +° 33.75° 45.0° 
Pears Extra Heavy 40° .... 43.68° ....... 
Peaches Light 10°) 25° —* 27.27+° 11.25° 28.12+° 
and Medium 25° «440° 27.27° «43.63+° 28.12° 45.0° 
Apricots 40°) 43.63" 60” 45.0° 61.87+° 
Red Light 10° 10.91 21.81+° 11.25° 22. 5° 
Sour Medium 20° 43.63+4+° 22.5° 45.0° 
Cherries Heavy 40°) 65.45 4° 45.0° 67.5° 
Extra Heavy ....  ........ 


Information on Tomato Defoliation Issued 


Information on the principal defoliating diseases of to- 
matoes, and the present status of the control problem, are 
discussed in a recent mimeographed statement prepared by 
the Raw Products Bureau that has just been distributed to 
tomato-canner members of the Association. Additional copies 
of this statement, for the use of fieldmen or others in 
canners’ organizations who may be especially interested in 
keeping informed upon this subject, may be obtained upon 
request directed to the Bureau. 


Control of Root Maggot on Early Cabbage 


The New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
calls attention in a recent news release to the possibility of 
damage to early cabbage plants from root maggots. Accord- 
ing to the Geneva station, corrosive sublimate has been found 
highly effective in combating cabbage maggot and is in 
common use by growers, although other materials, including 
calomel, used either as a suspension in water or in dust 
form, may be preferable under some conditions. The Asso- 
ciation’s Raw Products Bureau will be glad to forward 
interested canners more detailed information regarding 
formulas and methods of application. 


Veterans Bureau Asks Bids on Canned Foods 


Bids on a variety of canned foods have been requested by 
the Veterans Administration. The commodities, amounts, and 
dates bids are to be opened are shown below: 


Amount Bids 
Commodity Cases No, 10'a opened on-— 
30,200 June 20 
25,302 June 20 
Royal Anne cherries... 6,400 June 25 


Shipments are to be made to various supply depots of the 
Veterans Administration. Complete information and bid 
schedules can be obtained either from the Administration or 
from the office of the National Canners Association. 


SUMMARY OF ADDRESS AT BOARD 
MEETING BY DR. SIENKIEWICZ 


“Highlights of Business Conditions and Outlook” 
Discussed by Banker 


One of the main speakers at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Canners Association in Washington, 
D. C., May 16 and 17, was Dr. C. A. Sienkiewicz, assistant vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Sienkiewicz addressed the Board on Thursday on the subject 
“Highlights of Business Conditions and Outlook.” In his dis- 
cussion, Dr. Sienkiewicz stated: 


“Our industrial production and employment have expanded 
sharply since 1938, ye | last December the highest level 
in ten years. Activity slackened in the first quarter of this 
year, but at present the volume of production and employ- 
ment is again increasing under the impact of both domestic 
and foreign demand for goods. The decline early this year 
was a natural reaction to the rapid and somewhat speculative 
expansion in orders and production, following the outbreak 
of the second world war. The position of industry now ap- 
pears to have been restored to a healthy balance between 
output and distribution, so that the prospects for sustained 
activity in many basic lines appear favorable. 

“The backlog of the purchasing power of our population 
seems to be well maintained. In the last quarter of 1939, 
national income payments were at the rate of about $72,- 
000,000,000 a year, and there is evidence to show that this 
income from such basic sources as wages and salaries, is 
— turning up in several important industries, after falling 
off in the first quarter of this year. As a result, the volume 
of purchases by consumers continues ahead of last year. 


“Foreign buying of durable and consumers’ goods has been 
expanding. Our exports to the European nations engaged 
in war increased 28 per cent and to neutral nations 46 per 
cent from September through March. As the war becomes 
more intensified and widespread, the purchases of many of 
our goods will inevitably increase further. Such purchases, 
of course, reflect a profound world tragedy, rather than 
normal trade relations between countries, peaceful relations 
in which business thrives best and makes the greatest con- 
tribution to human welfare. 


“Our own eqpratiuns for national defense are being in- 
creased and will probably become much larger as conditions 
abroad become more ominous, and this seems to be the 
prospect which we are now facing. Domestic demand for 
g and services in other respects has been active, and there 
are signs that it will continue well sustained. Inventories on 
the whole have apparently been reduced this spring and 
further substantial declines are not in immediate prospect. 
It is quite probable that manufacturing establishments will 
maintain inventories at somewhat higher levels than in the 
recent past, in view of the potential needs and possible diffi- 
culties in getting deliveries as a result of uncertain domestic 
and foreign conditions. 


“There is an abundance of bank credit for the accommoda- 
tion of industry, trade and agriculture at the lowest interest 
rates on record. The volume of excess reserves, or funds 
carried by member banks at their reserve banks over and 
above legal requirements, has reached an unprecedented 
amount of over $6,000,000,000. Deposits at banks have ex- 
panded to the largest volume in history, but the rate at which 
they are being used is relatively low. 

“These are positive factors in our business outlook which 
suggest a higher level of activity in the immediate future. 
Any observation of this sort, however, must be viewed in 
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the light of war influences upon our industry and trade, It is 
a difficult period in which to plan production without risking 
burdensome carryovers. All canners will recall their position 
when this country entered the last world war in 1917 and 
their predicament with respect to inventories and prices when 
that war = While past records may offer little comfort 
under present circumstances, nevertheless they provide a 
source from which to draw valuable lessons. The nature and 
immediate effects of this war are radically different from those 
of twenty-five years ago, so that the task for producers and 
distributors is all the greater, if they are to avoid the risk 
of over-expansion. 


“There are, of course, many problems ahead of us, and 
many of them are being greatly complicated by the war situa- 
tion. In consequence of a deep-rooted disturbance in world 
trade and political relations there has been an abnormal 
movement of capital, resulting in a large inflow of gold 
into this country. Since last August this inflow has been at 
an average rate of well over $250,000,000 a month. Our 
monetary gold stock is approaching the prodigious amount 
of $19,000,000,000 or about two-thirds of the available world 
supply of monetary gold, and the prospects are for a further 
increase under the impact of war influences. 


“Because most of this gold has already entered our credit 
structure, there is some apprehension as to its future and its 
effects upon our monetary and credit condition, Experience 
shows that the world has made the greatest progress when 
gold has served as an international monetary standard be- 
cause it provided a reasonably good yardstick for measuring 
relationships between currencies of different countries and a 
fairly satisfactory medium of international payments. It is 
inconceivable that this yardstick will be abandoned when 
this war is over. Meantime, the possible effects of such a 
large concentration of gold upon our domestic situation create 


a problem which should receive close attention on our part. 
“Another problem is suggested by the existing deadlock in 
the current domestic demand for credit and capital. As you 
know, loans of those banks that are members of the Federal 
Reserve System at present constitute only about 40 per cent 
of total loans and investments as compared with 70 per cent 
ten years ago. Demand for new capital by corporations in 


the past six years declined to about $4,200,000,000 as com- 
pared with almost $30,000,000,000 for the period from 1925 
through 1930. New corporate issues last year amounted to 
only $371,000,000 as compared with the yearly average of 
nearly $4,000,000,000 in the twenties. This is a considerable 
shrinkage in the demand for capital and what is behind this 
stalemate in the capital market is a question of utmost im- 
portance, as it undoubtedly has a bearing upon the utiliza- 
tion of our productive resources. 


“In this connection our specific problems are: first, how to 
absorb the present unemployed and how to meet the problem 
of those who are becoming employable; second, how to create 
conditions under which etal osm be put to work in produc- 
tive enterprises both in those already established and in new 
business ventures; and, third, how to attain full recovery and 
sustain it in accordance with our national needs. The signifi- 
cance of these questions is obvious as the answers involve 
the buying power of the population and the consumption of 
goods which our industries are producing. Concrete answers 
to such questions under present conditions cannot be given, 
largely because of the unpredictable effects of the present 
world conflict. It is assuming such stupendous proportions 
that no one can safely predict the future of anything—mone- 
tary systems, the kind of international trade relations we are 
to have, the industrial structure of our own economy, or the 
social organization of the world. 


“But we can safely predict that as a result of the present 
international derangement, nations will become impoverished 
and their economies upset for years to come. This country 
is in a strategic position to play an important part in the 
reconstruction period, even though at the moment it is diff- 
cult to see what may happen a week, a month, or a year from 
now. It is our duty to see to it that this country is strong and 
integrated as we are confronting a world of appalling dis- 
order, where nihilism seems to be the rule. 
ollows: 


“Our national income paid out is relatively high, especially 
when expressed in terms of real purchasing power and a large 
volume of unsatisfied demand for both producers’ and con- 
sumers’ goods exists. You should have a goodly share of that 
income in distributing your products. 


“Our production system as a whole seems to be in a reason- 
ably good balance with respect to inventories and prices, al- 
though the immediate future with respect to this balance 
cannot be foreseen because of the war situation. One of the 
most disruptive conditions in present markets is the uncer- 
tainty with respect to the supply of certain important 
strategic materials, including tin, rubber, ferro-manganese, 
carpet, wool, jute, and chemicals. 

“Ample and easy credit is available but the present stale- 
mate in credit and capital demands is a deterrent to in- 
creased business activity and so to increased employment. 
How to remedy this situation is a problem of utmost domestic 
importance. 


“While current problems are many and perplexing the 
domestic picture on the whole appears favorable, though war 
uncertainties complicate the outlook. Intensified war activity 
will probably stimulate our business activity but the after- 
math will be full of new problems, just as was the case 
after the first world war. Being engaged in basic industry 
you will be vitally affected but you are fortunate in that you 
have a vivid memory of your experience gained from the last 
war. 


“Living in an interdependent world economy and aware of 
the influence of human relations we cannot remain indifferent 
to the intensity, duration, and consequences of the present 
struggle. In one way or another our economy is being 
vitally affected now and will be even more affected at the 
conclusion of the war. 


“Nations and peoples develop and prosper best in a state of 
world peace and unhampered trade. Business thrives best in 
the state of lasting peace. 


“Our industrial and human horizons are broad and rich in 
opportunities. The ingenuity and technical skill which we 
are attaining make our industrial laboratories veritable 

hives of creative activity, changing the processes of nature 
and creating new materials to meet new demands. Your 
industry is a living example of this progress, as shown by 
your technical and economic research laboratories. Basic 
inquiries which we are making into the field of economics, 
government, and social sciences generally are resulting in im- 
proved knowledge and its application in dealing with current 
and prospective problems. We are also making important 
advances in human relations, better understanding and ap- 
preciation of those fundamental values which improve rela- 
tionships of man to man and employer to employee, even 
though there is still much to be done in combating ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudices. The world’s immediate problem lies 
in the beahibennes of the infinite tragedy which has been 
brought about by that scourge of mankind—war.” 
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PACKING COSTS FOR CANNED PEAS 


Division of Statistics Obtains Additional Information 
on “Direct Labor” Charges 


A few weeks ago a report was issued in the INFoRMATION 
Letrer showing the average cost of packing peas. The 
averages were obtained by averaging the individual cost 
items of a representative group of canners’ costs. One of 
the difficulties that has presented itself in all of the cost 
studies which have been made for the canning industry is 
the lack of uniformity in keeping cost accounts, Even in 
cases where the ledger accounts bear the same names, the 
individual items included in each of those accounts differ 
among the various companies keeping them. It was not sur- 
prising therefore to find some lack of comparability in the 
cost figures that were used as a basis for making the sum- 
mary report. 

Indeed, one of the objectives of this study was to have 
individual canners compare their operations with the average, 
as summarized in this report, and to analyze the reason for 
differences. It was hoped that such analyses might lead to 
more efficiency in operation, or more uniformity in recording 
the costs of the individual operations. Some canners, when 
comparing their own direct labor costs with those reported 
as average for the industry, found a considerable difference. 
It was evident that more information was needed before 
these differences could be explained. 


Accordingly, a representative group of ten canners was 
selected from the list included in the original study. These 
canners were asked to give in detail the items that they 
include in their “direct labor” cost. Nine of these companies 
have reported in detail. The following table lists the items 
that were included under “direct labor” for each of the 
companies reporting. Each column represents one company, 
referred to by number at the top of the column. The “x's” 
indicate the items that each company included under “direct 
labor.” 


Canner Number 

Items 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Planting labor........... x 
Factory preparation...... x 
x 
Fieldmen's salaries. ...... x ° x 
Fieldmen's car allowance... x 
. =A x x x x ° x x x 
Horses at viner.......... x ° 
Drayage to plant........ x x 
Receiving labor.......... x x x x x x x x x 
i Sar x x x x x x x x x 
Cleaning and picking..... x x x x x x x x x 
WN S6.9:5:006¢9 5000080 x x x x x x x x x 
ee x x x x x x x x x 
coc x x x x x x x x x 
Unloading cans.......... ° x x x 
a SS x x x x x x x x x 
0 or x x x x x x x x x 
Sree x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x 
Warehousing. ........... x x x x x x x x 
Maintenance during season x ° x 


All other except selling, 


Although the Division of Statistics does not have a report 
similar to this from all of the canners whose costs were used 
in calculating the average, it has been concluded from this 
sample, showing the wide variation in cost items included 
under “direct labor”, that the averages for “direct labor”, as 


reported, were probably too low to be representative for the 
industry. The Division cannot determine exactly, at this 
stage of the study, how much should be added to make the 
“direct labor” cost representative. Some of the error in the 
direct labor cost, however, has been compensated for by the 
inclusion of some direct labor items in some of the other 
costs, 


APRIL SUGAR RECEIPTS 


Total Slightly More Than Amount Released for 
Consumption During March 


Total receipts of sugar for consumption during April, in- - 
cluding quantities released from bonded warehouses, were 
9.7 per cent larger than during March, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. Imports and withdrawals during 
April amounted to 994,700,225 pounds, as compared with 
906,501,719 pounds released for consumption during March. 
pn eae during April 1939, amounted to 901,826,074 
pounds. 


In the table below, compiled from a report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are shown imports during April into the 


United States of raw and refined sugar, both dutiable and 
free: 


Raw Refined 
Origin Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 

Foreign countries Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Philippine Islands 350,200 135,248,711 18,319,200 ........... 
ere 330,180,456 135,256,482 120,630,451 56,224 

U. 8. Territories: 


Total receipts.... 330,180,456 485,044,704 120,630,451 58,844,524 


The following table shows the imports of sugar by ports 
of entry. These figures also include imports for direct con- 
sumption and withdrawals from bonded warehouses within 
the United States: 


Raw Refined 

Port of Entry Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Massachusetts......... 1,100,000 ...... 
83 ,904,4 ,225,309 42,403,660 38,000 
35,451,066 17,575,032 ,107,000_ ...... 
28,555,656 3,346,560 1,000,000 5,800 
North Carolina........ 3,554,155 ...... 
New Orleans.......... 6,100,000 ...... 
San Francisco......... 3,500 $18,101,720 50,000 ...... 
Los Angeles........... 150 ,000 7,771 8,950,000 1,824 
Washington........... 9,245,000 ...... 
330,180,456 135,256,482 120,630,451 56,224 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN CANNED FOODS 


Foodstuffs Division Analyzes Export Situation 
During April 

Total contbined shipments abroad during April of canned 
fruits, vegetables, salmon, and sardines exceeded those of 
April, 1939, by 40,000 cases, but were 530,000 cases smaller 
than combined shipments of these commodities in March, 
1940, according to figures of the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The combined 
shipments of these commodities totaled 852,000 cases during 
April, 1940; 812,000 cases in April, 1939; and 1,382,000 dur- 
ing March, 1940. Detailed export and import statistics of 
the principal canned foods are reported by weight, quantity, 
and value on the opposite page. 

An analysis of the foreign trade situation with respect to 
canned foods during April has been issued by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This analysis follows: 


“England continued to take the greater part of the ex- 
ports during April, which was the first full month of nearly 
complete import license control in the United Kingdom,” the 
Foodstuffs Division reports. Shipments to England totaled 
690,000 cases in April 1940, compared with 628,000 cases in 
April a year ago, and with 1,141,000 in March of this year, 
during the first two-thirds of which most of these items were 
free of import license control. 

“Canned vegetables.—Following two months of generally 
smaller shipments of canned vegetables out of canners’ hands, 
shipments moved up again in April, judging from available 
statistics on corn, peas, tomatoes, and tomato juice. This 
return to increased shipments compared with a year ago coin- 
cided with a drop in wholesale distributors’ stocks of four 
major canned vegetables combined to a figure on April 1 
which was 34% per cent less than on the same date last year. 
As of January 1 distributors’ stocks of major canned vege- 
tables had been 3 per cent larger than the year before, follow- 
ing the heavy fall movement out of canners’ hands. 

“With still more than a month to go before canning opera- 
tions start anew on peas, and with packing operations on 
other canned vegetables several months away, canners’ sold 
and unsold stocks of corn, peas, tomatoes, and tomato juice, 
combined, on May 1, 1940, totaled 18,780,000 cases. This 
is two-fifths less than the 30,629,000 cases of the same four 
vegetables held by canners on May 1 a year ago. These 
items constitute between one-half and two-thirds of total 
seasonal canned vegetable production. 

“Smaller 1939 packs and an increase of 4,250,000 cases, or 
7 per cent, in cumulative shipments of these four vegetables 
during the current marketing year to May 1, are responsible 
= the more favorable stock position of canners as of that 

te. 

“Exports to England, although still substantially above the 
same month of last year in April, on a relative basis, actually 
recorded a sharp drop from the war boom levels which pre- 
vailed in recent months. Baked beans and tomatoes were the 
principal items in this trade. 

“From July 1, 1939, to April 30, 1940, we shipped England 
more than 1,500,000 cases of canned vegetables in excess of 
the normal trade. Up to March 31, 1940, Canada, the prin- 
cipal other source from which large supplies of canned vege- 
tables can be obtained by the United Kingdom, shipped an 
additional 2,500,000 cases of canned vegetables to that market, 
increasing its exports from 2,500,000 cases to more than 
5,000,000 cases. Largely as a result of this unusual export 


movement, Canadian vegetable canners’ stocks on April 1, 
1940, were 4,000,000 cases below those of the year before and 
totaled 2,681,000 cases. Contrary to the trend in the total, 
Canadian canners’ stocks of baked beans amounted to 375,000 
cases on April 1 of this year, an increase of 200,000 from the 
same date a year ago. 

“The movement of canned tomatoes from Italy, normally 
a large supplier, to the United Kingdom cannot be deter- 
mined. However, imports into the United States from that 
country totaled only 1,087,000 cases during the ten months 
ending April 30, or only about one-half the volume during 
the comparable period a year ago. 

“Canned fruits.—Exports of canned fruits to England dur- 
ing ¢ 1940, the first complete month of import license 
control, totaled 443,000 cases, only about 100,000 cases less 
than the above-normal exports of April, 1939, and 150,000 
cases smaller than those of March of this year, during two- 
thirds of which month these products were free of import 
license control on entry into the United Kingdom. 

“During the first four months of 1940 combined exports of 
apricots, peaches, and pears from Australia and of pineapple 
from British Malaya totaled 814,000 cases, a 600,000-case 
drop from the 1,425,000 cases shipped during January-April 
of 1939. Definite information as to the reason for this re- 
duced movement is not available, although shipping difficul- 
ties probably were a factor. England, of course, has already 
announced its intention to take over the entire exportable 
surplus of Australian canned fruits. 

“During the past two marketing years the United Kingdom 
has imported from the United States and Canada 4,000,000 
cases of canned fruits more than her normal average require- 
ments in the preceding five years. Information is not avail- 
able nor obtainable as to what part of these 4,000,000 cases, 
the equivalent of two-thirds of an average year's imports 
from the United States, might have gone into increased civil- 
ian consumption, stock accumulations, or military con- 
sumption. 

“Canned fish.—England continued to take large quantities 
of canned sardines in April, 1940, shipments amounting to 
64,000 cases compared with 123,000 in March and with 9,000 
in April 1939. This trade to England has now been cut off 
according to an informal statement of the British Ministry of 
Food on May 15 that it would cease granting, for currency 
reasons, import licenses for canned pilchards from both the 
United States and Japan. 

“The end of the California sardine packing season saw an 
increase of 22 per cent or 560,000 cases in the total pack 
over that of last year. This increase has already moved into 
export markets, mostly to England. 

“The United Kingdom came back into the United States 
market for canned salmon this past April, taking nearly 
100,000 cases, compared with 9,000 cases in March and with 
68,000 cases in April a year ago. 

“British Ministry of Food procedure.—In its capacity as 
sole buyer of all imported canned and bottled fruits and 
vegetables, the British Ministry of Food announced on April 
17 that panels of brokers and primary buyers were being 
formed through which the purchases of these goods would 
be distributed. The usual trade channels will be disturbed 
as little as possible, the Food Ministry said, and further stated 
that it would be incumbent upon primary buyers to whom 
canned fruit and vegetables may be allocated to insure a 
normal flow of purchases through existing channels. Brokers 
and primary buyers to whom these allocations will be made 
must have been engaged in importing these commodities 
during the three-year period ending August 31, 1939.” 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CANNED FOODS 


Exports of the total group of canned vegetables, condensed 
and evaporated milk, canned salmon, sardines, and the miscel- 
laneous group of fruit juices were larger in volume during April, 
1940, than in April, 1939, according to Department of Commerce 
figures. The exports of canned vegetables, evaporated milk, salmon, 
and sardines represented large increases over the previous year. 
Exports of canned meat and canned fruits dropped and imports of 


practically all canned food items were smaller during April, 1940, 
than in April, 1939, Exports of canned vegetables during the first 
four months of 1940 were 51,562,618 pounds, as compared with 
11,486,905 pounds exported in the corresponding months of 1939, 
The following table, compiled from the figures of the Department 
of Commerce, shows details of imports and exports during April, 
1939 and 1940, and during the first four months of these two years: 


Jan.-April, 1939 


Fruit juices (in gallons): 


Grapefruit 


Tuna 
Other fish in oil 


Shell fish— 
Crab meat and sauce 


£38232222 


368 

1 

4 
29, 

112 
12, 
5, 
$22, 
266, 
50, 

271 


2283 


Pounds 


742,124 
44,735 
37 
203,045 
179, 133 
187 ,326 
4,228,853 
156,491 
1,604 
06,172 
204 874 
284 257 
100 
316,144 
150,675 
347,450 
361,188 


5,370,449 


Pounds 
5,144,083 


S=8 


~ 
BE 


£3 32822 8223 


3 


= 


£25 


388 


= 


55822 


35 


= 


soo. 


coo 


582258! 


£3222 


= 


32225 


April, 1939 April, 1940 FP Jan.-April, 1940 | 
Exports Pounds Value Value Value Pounds Value 
$321,779 $193,311 $1,629,090 6,898,459 $1,863,825 
28,005 6,805 9,623 127,459 20,864 164,765 35,531 
109 43,636 13,015 543 207 332,414 105 , 580 
579,475 189,812 88 , 380 3,243,197 1,111,222 4,831,580 1,351,753 
160 48,139 49,624 600 , 858 164,350 544,066 153 , 282 
180,041 33,207 32,669 628,722 115,016 1,025,634 217,679 
2,405 183,362 276,260 11,486,905 950 , 203 51,562,618 2,720,385 4 
330 309,040 20,739 2,400,448 310,104 1 252,269 
Beans, baked and with pork...... 443 590 19,053 80 935 1,810,710 72,772 26 1,066,103 
00860004008 342,178 24,119 7,592 1,059,912 76,849 46,201 
218,496 15,015 21,229 1,346,419 06 1 112,148 
251,827 25,030 27.355 956 ,037 97 4 312,363 
92.414 5,318 43,531 554,552 303 644 
Tomato paste and puree......... 83 386 5,663 21,722 514,847 5 207 
212.075 12,906 10,573 834,056 47,765 
420,501 37,133 33,503 2,009 2 192,244 
141,533 16,050 35,586 641,726 1,362,538 135,045 
1,710,106 110,560 3,878,131 207 484 7,025,103 11,471,084 831,350 
Fish: 
575,984 055,233 16,985,656 2, 15,909,147 2,989,055 
2,865,778 189,021 5,721,468 405 18,906,208 1, 37,359,818 2,780,867 
278,505 21,107 100,016 11,220 967,711 1,379,125 133,792 
Shellfish— 
426,050 60,812 154,558 26,002 1,047,526 880, 838 145,268 
122,001 16,485 53, 808 9,433 308 220,773 41,875 f 
20,437,204 1,584,881 105 , 085 , 288 107 , 502 ,965 
2,051,264 143,989 25 438 , 237 34,633 , 258 
30,005 172,846 12,624 198,214 346,177 
41,429 31,042 3,868 206,317 
Apples and 644,890 206,781 14,143 4,052,481 
1,844,420 620,618 44.870 8,483,000 
170,707 55,275 6,236 1,389,203 
484500400000 06,754 3,719,892 209 519,223 
3,263 ,937 274,224 24,716,923 1 
717,700 1,035 ,953 90 3,576,035 q 
Fruit salad and cocktail.......... 2,771,500 3,742,427 408 ,903 12,345,779 | 1 t 
239 , 860 20,871 152,887 14,866 1,222,815 
‘ 
66,477 45,574 55,150 28,043 104,533 110,592 § 
265,102 02,207 238 , 600 84,003 732,240 253 ,242 1 j 
occ 67,073 42,819 26,831 13,788 144,531 118,647 109 ,390 
Other fruit juices. 28,820 25,404 77,076 47,219 110,721 100 163 191,772 
Imronts 4 
Meat: 
871,108 4,487 526,570 21,836,213 2,252,055 24,236,028 2,791,635 
10,808 3,769 9,007 2,554 88 24,747 33,382 10,125 
Milk: condensed and evaporated.... 23,841 1,206 06 s 63,516 3,551 1,102 107 
Fish: 
Vacked in oil— 
328 1,450,396 229, 562 8,686,660 1,305,763 5,571,380 861,750 
145,060 54, 485 318,155 102,108 930 849 357 ,793 802, 500 274,974 
| 716,351 101,237 315,058 43,837 2,800,417 480,119 3,754,812 593, 509 
31,482 10,552 38,017 11,244 183 ,039 53,111 246,521 71,805 
Other fish not in oil. ............ 956 ,082 04,716 566,804 63,574 4,861,279 453 425 3,304, 182 376,137 
190,025 38,382 22,176 9,008,216 2,784,800 
Clams and oysters............ 60,831 15 65,071 15,935 73,014 248 697 55,025 
34,387 13 30, 503 10, 196 68 , 362 260,318 81,793 
Other shellfish................ 2,824,083 103 2,036 ,632 147, 182 7,436 405,274 6,152,236 416,025 
Vegetables: 
340,767 38 16,629 971 913 101,020 76,053 5,009 
11,100 1 1,850 373 8,174 3,806 
77 584 15 45,808 13,548 4,419 65,047 | 
2,647,342 131,208 802,348 ll, 537,542 
Tomato paste and sauce......... 605 , 205 40 207 ,036 30,049 200,176 2, 212,322 ’ 
Other 12,082 57,763 3,419 4,773 5,833 
Fruit: 
lineapple, dutiable.............. 1,057,619 66 406,195 23,903 212,892 4, 171,620 ; 
i 
i 
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Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 
Custos 


to the Marketing 
y Common Carriers 

Carlot shipments of fresh tomatoes during the week ending 
May 25 wére slightly more than during the corresponding 
week of 1939. Carlot shipments of most other fresh fruits 
and vegetables, except spinach, directly competing with 
canned foods, were smaller. 

The following table, compiled from statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, gives detailed comparisons of 
carlot shipments on certain dates of selected vegetables and 
fruits: 

Week ending— Season total to— 


VEGRTABLES May 25, May 25, May 18, May 25, May 25, 
1940 1939 1940 


233 5,907 
805 =14,708 


209 3,475 
27 6,116 


3,402 
7,721 
2,471 
5,559 


Domestic, competing directly . 56,307 56,330 
Imports competing directly . 0 139 376 
Imports competing indirectly . 2,250 2,617 


132,702 100,802 


77 
24,885 20,405 


CHERRY CROP CONDITION REPORT 


The reports on condition of the cherry crop, as announced 
in the last issue of the INvormation Letter, will begin next 
week for all districts, and will continue throughout the grow- 
ing and packing season. However, condition reports for some 
districts have been received, and are shown in the following 
compilation by the Association's Division of Statistics: 


New York I—No winter freeze damage. Set of bloom and 
pollination appears to be good. Too early to give informa- 
tion on set of cherries. Trees appear to be free from disease 
and the general condition of trees very good. Season appears 
to be about two weeks late. A little too much moisture. 

New York II—No winter freeze damage. Trees in full 
blossom with exceptionally heavy bloom (much better than 
last year). Indications are for heavy set of cherries. 

New York IV-—-No winter and spring injury. Weather 
favorable for good pollination. Cherries are apparently 
setting very 

Micuican Il—Prospects for cherry crop are very good, 
Trees are now in full bloom except on the lake, where they 
are just starting to bloom. 

Micuican Ill—Cherry crop looks fairly well. Petals are 
falling. Too early to estimate set. Expect normal crop that 
is somewhat less than the 1939 crop, 

Micuican IV—No winter freeze damage. Weather satis- 
factory for pollination. State of bloom heavy. No weather 
damage although wet season favorable for shothole fungus. 
Trees are in excellent condition. 

Wisconsin—No winter injury reported. Cold weather has 
retarded blosoms from 10 days to 2 weeks. About 25 per 
cent of the trees are blooming in southern part of Door 
County. Section around Sturgeon Bay will probably bloom 
about the first of June. Too early to estimate pollination. 

Western States—Small amount of winter freeze damage 
reported in some sections. Bloom is heavy in most districts 
with pollination good, except in Utah and parts of Wash- 
ington where pollination is reported to be poor to fair. 


PEA CROP CONDITION REPORT 
FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 30 


Temperatures continue below normal for most of the dis- 
tricts in the East and Mid-West in general. However, grow- 
ing conditions, are very good. Above normal temperatures 
have been reported in some parts of Utah and Washington. 
Bunching continues to be a serious threat in most of the 
districts. 

— about 80 per cent planted. Rain during 

reater part of the week held up planting. Will probably 
ra planting about June 1. 

New York I—Stand early Sweets 85 to 97 per cent. Late 
Sweets 85. Growth on vines heavy. Early Sweets about 6 
inches long, late sweets 3 inches. No aphid infestation. 
Very heavy rains during week but no evidence of water 
damage. 

New York III—Stand 90 per cent, all varieties. Growth 
of vines 6 inches for early and 4 or 5 for late Sweets. No 
aphid infestation. Rainfall has been in excess of normal 
with low temperatures. Crop about 2 weeks late. A little 
water damage. 

New York IV—Stand 85 per cent for Alaskas and early 
Sweets with vines 6 and 4 inches respectively. Heavy rain 
has prevented completion of planting. A few acres more 
may be planted if ground dries out in time. 

I—Packing of Alaskas in full swing. 
Peas are bunched, requiring two shifts to handle. Packing 
to date running be 3 and 4 sieves with some 5 sieve. 
Yield between 100 to 125 cases per acre. Small acreage 
yielded 70 to 80 cases. 

Il—Some fields damaged slightly from 
aphid infestation. Pods are setting from 3 to 5 to the vine 
with 6 to 8 peas per pod. Yield estimated at about 100 
cases per acre. Prospects best in 5 years. 

I1l—Growth of vines of both Alaskas 
and late Sweets heavy with no aphid infestation. Alaskas 
began blooming in Neen hey May 15, in Pennsylvania, 
May 20. Good set of pods. Temperature and moisture fa- 
vorable for average quality and yield. 

On1o—Stand Alaskas 75 to 90 per cent, early Sweets 90 
and late Sweets 95 per cent. Fields are clean and growth 
of vines about average with no aphid infestation. Alaskas 
- an blooming May 25. Growth continues generally favor- 
able. 

InpianA—Early planted Alaskas made remarkable growth 
during last week, but due to early freeze damage, have only 
2 to 3 pods per vine. Fill is favorable, however, with from 
5 to 6 peas per pod. Blooming of later plantings very irreg- 
ular. First bloom late Sweets May 20. 

ILtinois—Alaskas with 95 to 100 per cent stand shows ex- 
cellent growth with vines about 16 inches long. Late Sweets 
95 per cent, vines 6 inches long. No aphid infestation First 
bloom Alaskas, May 21. Full bloom, May 25 

MicnicAn—Stand 90 per cent all varieties. Alaska vines 
rom 6 inches long, early and late Sweets just up but show 
ge Se. No aphid infestation. Rain and cool weather 

ea 


Wisconsin I—Stand 95 per cent all varieties. Growth of 
vines, Alaskas 7 inches, early Sweets 3 and late Sweets 2 
inches. No aphis infestation. First bloom Alaskas, May 25. 
—_— plentiful with temperatures low. Color of peas very 


Wisconsin I1—Stand of Alaskas 90 to 100 per cent. Early 
Sweets 95, late Sweets 85 per cent, few report 90 per cent. 
Growth of vines heavy. Alaskas 6 to 10 inches long. Plenty 
of moisture with temperature below normal, Need warm 
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weather to bring peas into blossom. Color and general ap- 
pearance of vines excellent. 

Wisconsin III-—Stand Alaskas 90 to 98 per cent, early 
Sweets 85 to 95 cent, late Sweets 85 to 90. Alaska vines 
about 6 inches long. Early Sweets 24% inches. No aphid 
infestation. Too much rain in some sections. Temperature 
near frost some nights. Growth at a standstill. Not all of 
anticipated acreage planted in this district due to rainy 
weather. Retarded growth of early plantings increases 
danger of bunching at harvest. 

Wisconsin I1V—Stand of Alaskas 80 to 95 per cent, early 
and late Sweets 95. Alaskas first plantings up about 6 
inches. Fifth and sixth node now appearing. Color ex- 
cellent. No aphid infestation. Late plantings coming along 
faster than early plantings. Some acreage of Sweets yet 
to be planted. 

Wisconsin V—Stand of Alaskas 98 per cent. Heavy 
growth of vines about 18 inches. No aphid infestation. 
First plantings of Alaskas began blooming May 28. Vines 
have good color and are unusually rugged. Fields very 
clean. Moisture sufficient for present. Temperatures below 
normal. 

Minnesota—Vines growing very slowly. Temperatures 
below normal with light frost in some sections. No appre- 
ciable damage however. Later plantings show about the 
same growth as early. Few borers found in stalks. 

lowa—Stand Alaskas 98, late Sweets 95 per cent. Cool 
weather continues to retard growth. Some of the late fields 
are getting weedy. No aphid infestation. First bloom 
Alaskas, May 21. 


Cotoravo—Growth of vines very good. Alaskas 4 inches, 
carly Sweets 10, late Sweets 8 inches. No aphid infestation. 
= > gan Alaskas, May 21, full bloom, May 30. Moisture 
only fair. 


Uran I—Stand early and late Sweets 95 per cent. Fields 
clean. Vines 16 inches long for early, 8 inches late Sweets. 
Slight aphid infestation. First bloom early Sweets, May 15. 
Approximately 80 per cent of peas have he irrigated for 
the first time. Wide range in temperatures—36 at night, 
90 during the day. Expect to start packing early Sweets 
June 15 to 18. 

Uran Il—Growth of vines normal. Early Sweets in full 
bloom May 24, setting about 6 pods per vine as of May 27. 
First bloom late Sweets May 24. 

Wyominc—Late Sweets up about 4 inches. No aphid 
infestation. Fields clean. Moisture fair. 


Wasuincton-Orecon I—Stand of late Sweets 95 to 100 
per cent with some reporting 90 per cent. Vines show good 
color with earliest plantings 4 to 7 inches which is about 
average. Slight aphid infestation in some fields. First 
hloom May 16 to 18, full bloom May 20 to 24, which is about 
a week early. Pods setting about 5 to 6 to the vine. Some 
high temperatures reported. Three successive days, May 21 
to 24, temperatures above 75. Two days 11 to 12 hours 
continuous temperatures about 75. Soil moisture favorable 
with most fields having a good dust mulch. Dusting for 
weevil continuing in the border trap crops and around edges 
of main crop. 

Wasuincton-Orecon II1—Growth very good. Light aphid 
infestation. Hill land needs rain. First bloom early peas 
probably next week. 

Pupcet Sounp—Stand early Sweets 95 per cent, late 
Sweets just coming through the ground but not enough to 
caleulate stand. Growth of early Sweets heavy with vines 
about 8 to 10 inches long. No aphid infestation. Weather 
has been ideal for geal. 


The following table shows temperature and rainfall data 
for the weeks ending May 28, 1939 and 1940: 


Temperature 
Reporting District Departure from normal 


wo 


REGULATIONS FOR TRUCK DRIVERS 

(Continued from page 6211) 
certain minimum physical standards relating to their general 
health, physical condition, eyesight, hearing, and their per- 
sonal habits in the use of drugs and intoxicants. These pro- 
visions, when they become effective on August 1, apparently 
will apply to drivers employed prior to that date, and any 
drivers who cannot meet the standards set forth in the regu- 
lations may not be employed after that date. Finally, the 
regulations require that any new drivers employed after 
August 1, 1940, must present a certificate of a physical 
examination given by a qualified physician, attesting that 
the driver meets all of the minimum physical requirements 
set forth in the regulations. 

With respect to hours of service, the regulations provide 
that no driver may be permitted to remain on duty more than 
60 hours in any week, and it is specified that a driver is on 
duty from the time he begins to work until the time he is 
relieved of all work. Consequently, in computing this 60- 
hour period, consideration must be given not only to the 
time during which the truck driver is actually driving, but 
also to the periods in which he performs other services, such 
as loading and unloading. In addition, no driver may be 
permitted or required to drive or operate a truck for more 
than 10 hours in the aggregate in any period of 24 consecu- 
tive hours, unless the driver is off duty for at least 8 consecu- 
tive hours during the 24-hour period. These maximum hour 
requirements may not be exceeded, and no overtime is per- 
mitted, except in the case of emergencies, or in cases where 
unusual weather conditions, such as snow, sleet, fog, etc., 
make a longer period necessary in order for a driver to 
complete his run. 

Another important requirement imposed by the regulations 
is that specifying that each driver employed by a private 
carrier must keep a “driver's log” in which he shall indicate 
the place of origin and destination of his trips, the time he 
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reports for duty and goes off duty, and the time during which 
he is actually driving. 

The only exemption from these requirements as to hours 
of service and the keeping of “driver's logs” is that accorded 
to trucks controlled and operated by a farmer and used in 
the transportation of the farmer's agricultural commodities 
and products, or in the transportation of supplies to his 
farm. The drivers of farm trucks may be permitted to drive 
in excess of 10 hours a day, provided they do not drive in 
the aggregate more than 50 hours per week. No limit is 
imposed upon the number of hours that these drivers may 
work, as distinguished from drive, so long as they do not 
drive more than the specified number of hours per week. 
Nor is it necessary for the drivers of these farm trucks to 
keep “driver's logs”. 


Requirements Relating to Safety of Operation 

The requirements set forth in the regulations concerning 
safety of operation are so detailed that only their general 
scope can be here indicated. The regulations specify, how- 
ever, that reckless driving is forbidden; that drivers may not 
drive while ill or fatigued; that they may not use alcoholic 
beverages on duty; that the speed of trucks must be reason- 
able and prudent and within legal limitations; that equip- 
ment must be in good working order, and that certain emer- 
gency types of equipment, such as spare electric bulbs and 
fuses, tire chains, flares or red electric lanterns, fire ex- 
tinguishers, etc., must always be carried; that certain methods 
of loading the truck must be followed; that certain precau- 
tions must be observed on the highway in passing other ve- 
hicles, in making turns and in approaching railroad crossings 
and drawbridges, and in parking on the highway; that the 
flares and red electric lanterns must be used in a prescribed 
fashion in the event of accidents; that headlights and spot- 
lights must be used in a prescribed manner; that the equip- 
ment on trucks, such as headlights, tail-lights, side marker 
lamps, brakes, safety glass, windshield wiper, horn, fuel con- 
tainers, coupling devices, must meet certain prescribed mini- 
mum standards; and that standards relating to inspection 
and maintenance of equipment must be met. 


Applicability of These Regulations 


The regulations apply, as is indicated above, to all private 
carriers of property in interstate commerce. Thus, any canner 
who owns and operates trucks that carry his products from 
one State to another, is subject to these regulations. It is 
probable, however, that the regulations will be given a some- 
what broader construction and will apply also to trucks which, 
though they do not actually move from one State to another, 
are used in the transportation of products intended for future 
shipment to a different State. For example, if a canner uses 
his trucks to transport his products from his factory to a rail- 
road or ocean terminal within the same State, with the inten- 
tion that the products will then be carried by the railroad or 
ocean carrier in interstate or foreign commerce, it is possible 
that these trucks are engaged in interstate commerce, and 
that the regulations will be held applicable. This possibility 
was pointed out by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its report accompanying the new regulations. 

The question may also arise as to whether or not the regu- 
lations apply to trucks that are used both in interstate and 
in local commerce. The Commission, in its report, expressed 


its belief that if a driver drives in interstate commerce on 
any day of a given week, the weekly maximum of 60 hours, 
imposed by the new regulations, applies to his activities 
throughout the entire week. The Commission's report also 
states that the safety regulations apply whenever a truck is 
engaged in interstate commerce, even though the truck may 
be used the greater part of the time in local transportation. 


Application of the Wage and Hour Law to Truck Drivers 


The issuance of these new regulations clarifies to a con- 
siderable degree the controversial question as to whether or 
not the wage and hour law applies to truck drivers employed 
by private carriers. The wage and hour law specifically pro- 
vides that the maximum hour provisions are not applicable 
to employees with respect to whom the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to establish maximum hours of 
service. The Wage and Hour Division has always taken the 
position, however, that until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had by formal order found a need for establishing 
maximum hours of service for truck drivers, these truck 
drivers are subject to the wage and hour law. Now that the 
Commission has found such a need, it is clear that the maxi- 
mum hour provisions of the wage and hour law do not apply 
to truck drivers employed by private carriers. 


It should be observed, however, that such truck drivers are 
still subject to the minimum wage requirements of the wage 
and hour law. Moreover, the new regulations establish 
maximum hours of service only for drivers, and do not apply 
to other employees, such as clerical workers, warehouse 
workers, maintenance workers, etc., who may be employed 
by private carriers. 


Indeed, the Supreme Court, in a case decided on May 27, 
1940, has held that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not have power to establish maximum hours of service 
for such clerical workers, etc., whose activities do not affect 
the safety of operations of carriers. (United States v. Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc.) Consequently, these latter 
employees probably are still subject to the maximum hour 
provisions of the wage and hour law. 


The Commission's order specifies that the regulations shall 
become effective on August 1, 1940. Any canners who may 
have questions concerning these new regulations are invited 
to communicate with the Association. 
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